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When  the  celebrated  Arthur  Stanley,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  had  finished  his  visit  here  in  the 
year  1878,  he  was  asked  about  the  American  pul- 
pit. He  said,  in  reply,  that  he  had  of  course 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  hear  the 
American  preachers.  He  had  heard  preachers  of 
eminence,  he  said,  in  almost  every  communion. 
"  But  it  mattered  not  what  was  the  name  of  the 
communion ;  the  preacher,"  he  said,  "  was  always 
Waldo  Emerson." 

This  word  of  Stanley's  interprets  with  great 
precision  the  condition  of  the  religious  life  of 
America  to-day.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who 
was  born  ninety  years  ago  to-day,  found  himself 
uneasy  under  the  restrictions  of  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  while  he  never  abandoned 
the  pulpit  he  early  severed  himself  from  any 
ecclesiastical  connection.  One  may  say,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Roger  Williams,  John  Milton,  indeed  many  other 
men  who  have  proved  to  be  reformers,  did  the 
same  thing.  And  this  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
who  was,  first,  second,  and  last,  a  teacher  of  man- 
kind, proves  to  be,  as  the  century  closes,  the  relig- 
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ious  teacher  who  has  done  most  for  England  and 
America,  and  is  doing  most  for  England  and 
America  to-day. 

There  are  many  persons  in  this  city  who  never 
heard  his  name.  The  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  city  do  not  know  that  they  ever  read  five  lines 
of  his  writing.  Yet  it  is  without  hesitation  that  I 
say  that  the  life  of  every  person  in  Brooklyn  is  to- 
day affected,  and  it  is  affected  for  good,  by  the 
life  and  the  words  of  this  "  Yankee  prophet  "  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  written  won- 
derfully well.  Few  men  have  been  so  happy  as 
he  in  his  biographers.  Not  to  speak  of  other  studies, 
there  is  an  excellent  little  book  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Cooke,  who  hardly  knew  him  personally,  I 
think.  There  is  the  careful  and  elaborate  biogra- 
phy by  Mr.  Elliott  Cabot,  whom  Emerson  had 
marked,  even  in  his  younger  life,  as  one  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  in  America.  Dr.  Holmes,  who 
was  his  near  friend  through  life,  followed  him  at 
college  by  a  few  years.  He  took  the  pains  to  re- 
read all  Emerson's  books,  and  in  his  vivid  story  of 
his  life  has  given  a  poet-philosopher's  abstract  of 
the  philosopher-poet's  work.  And  there  is  a  simple 
and  fascinating  sketch  of  his  home-life  which  his 
son,  Dr.  Emerson,  prepared  to  read  only  among 
friends  at  first,  but  which  he  enlarged,  because  it 
proved  that  Mr.  Emerson  had  friends  whom  he 
had  never  seen  all  over  the  world. 
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For  that  wider  view,  which  shall  study  the  thou- 
sand rills  by  which  the  fountain  of  his  life  has 
enriched  the  world,  the  time  has  not  yet  come. 
His  power  over  the  English-speaking  races  will  be 
better  measured  a  hundred  years  hence,  when 
some  one  shall  fill  this  place  and  be  speaking  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  than  it  can  be  meas- 
ured now.  Our  camera  is  so  close  to  him,  that  we 
cannot  rely  upon  our  perspective.  But  eleven 
years  have  already  elapsed  since  his  death.  With 
ten  years  more  we  shall  celebrate  the  centennial 
of  his  birth,  as  a  few  years  ago  we  celebrated 
the  centennial  of  Channing.  I  noticed  in  that 
celebration,  that  already,  by  the  constant  law  of 
history,  those  myths  were  sweeping  in  upon  the 
picture,  which  seem  to  belong  to  biography  half  a 
century  after  the  life  has  been  lived.  In  the  next 
twenty  years  such  myths  will  begin  to  tell  their 
stories  of  the  prophet  whom  we  commemorate  to- 
night. For  that  I  have  no  tears.  Whatever  men 
shall  say  of  him  will  be  colored  or  flavored  by  a 
sense  of  the  infinite  service  which  this  great  ideal- 
ist has  wrought  for  mankind. 

I  have,  however,  acceded  to  the  request  that  I 
should  speak  here  to-day,  not  because  I  think  that 
I  could  do  what  can  only  be  done  a  hundred  years 
hence ;  far  less  because  I  thought  that  I  could  re- 
write Mr.  Cabot's  biography,  or  review  his  work 
better  than  Dr.  Holmes  has  done.  But  I  have 
supposed  that  a  few  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
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man  himself,  and  some  reminders  as  well  of  the 
social  conditions  in  which  he  lived,  might  have  an 
interest  for  this  audience.  I  have  fancied  that 
already  the  lies  which  were  told  about  him  while 
he  lived  are  to  a  certain  extent  modifying  the  gen- 
eral public  opinion  which  will  for  centuries  go  into 
history. 

I  was  born  into  the  Boston  which  he  loved, 
twenty  years  after  him.  I  was  not  far  away  from 
the  scenes  of  his  work  during  the  whole  of  his 
active  life.  And  I  may  be  able,  therefore,  to  say 
something  of  some  of  the  outer  details  of  that  life 
which  may  make  it  easier  to  comprehend  its  spirit 
and  its  purpose.  I  shall  be  glad,  as  one  is  always 
glad,  if  I  can  do  anything  to  present  him  to  those 
who  hear  me,  not  simply  as  a  philosopher,  not 
simply  as  a  poet,  not  simply  as  a  reformer,  but 
better  than  these,  larger  and  more  than  these  in  the 
case  of  his  life,  if  I  can  show  him  to  you  as  what 
he  was, —  a  strong,  simple,  unaffected,  all-round 
man. 

Whether  I  can  do  this  or  not,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  can  enter  a  protest  against  some  of  the  errors 
of  his  time,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  have  wrought 
a  certain  effect  already  in  history. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  under  as  favorable 
auspices  as  could  wait  on  the  birth  of  any  child. 
He  had  what  Dr.  Holmes  says  is  the  first  of 
advantages,  —  a  line  of  New  England  ancestors  of 
the  best  stock,  running  back  on  both  sides  to  the 
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generation  of  Winthrop  and  Brewster.  In  the 
lines  of  that  ancestry  there  were  enough  ministers 
of  religion  to  satisfy  Dr.  Holmes'  requisition. 
For  this  means,  in  a  New  England  genealogy,  that 
there  were  so  many  lives  of  quiet,  thoughtful, 
faithful  duty,  in  which,  without  large  incomes  or 
many  temptations  of  the  flesh,  men  and  women 
were  bred  to  high  thinking,  conscientious  duty, 
and  to  sharing  life  with  God.  William  Emerson, 
his  father,  was  the  useful,  eloquent,  and  beloved 
minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston.  This  is 
the  church  to  which  John  Cotton,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  gave  dignity ;  where,  by  John  Cot- 
ton's eloquence,  the  little  village  which  had  been 
a  failure  before  was  made  the  first  town  in  the 
colony;  or,  as  the  joke  of  the  time  said,  Boston 
ceased  to  be  "  Lost  town,"  and  that  had  been  its 
nickname  before.  The  father  of  this  William 
Emerson  was  the  older  William  Emerson  who, 
from  the  window  of  the  manse,  saw  Davis  —  our 
Protesilaus — fall  dead  on  Concord  Bridge,  and 
saw  the  quick  response  of  the  Acton  company  as 
they  crossed  the  bridge  and  began  the  war  against 
King  George.  The  William  Emerson  of  the  First 
Church  died  when  our  Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  was  eight  years  old.  The  grandfather, 
who  saw  the  Concord  Fight,  was  the  son  of  a 
minister,  a  learned  Greek  scholar,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  who  barely  escaped  with  his  life  when 
Mendon  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  Ralph 
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Waldo  Emerson  was  therefore  the  fifth  clergyman 
in  direct  succession  of  the  name  of  Emerson.  Of 
other  New  England  ministers,  there  were  Bulkeley 
and  Moody,  whose  names  are  well  known  among 
the  antiquarians  of  New  England ;  Daniel  Bliss,  a 
flame  of  fire  ;  and  many  more  of  that  same  curious 
literary  aristocracy.  Let  me  say  in  passing  that, 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  there  was  in 
Massachusetts  what  the  political  writers  call  a 
peerage  for  life ;  they  were  a  body  of  men  whose 
incomes  were  secured  to  them  by  law,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  seek  God  if  haply  they 
might  find  Him,  and  that  they  should  seek  for 
Him  with  all  their  hearts.  Of  such  a  line,  our 
hero  was  the  fit  descendant. 

I  was  standing  with  Mr.  Emerson  once  at  a  col- 
lege exhibition,  where  a  young  man  had  easily 
taken  the  most  brilliant  honors  —  a  young  man  in 
whom  we  were  both  profoundly  interested.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  addressed  Mr.  Emerson.  I 
congratulated  him,  as  I  congratulated  myself,  on 
the  success  of  our  young  friend ;  and  he  said, 
"  Yes,  I  did  not  know  he  was  so  fine  a  fellow. 
And  now,  if  something  will  fall  out  amiss,  —  if  he 
should  be  unpopular  with  his  class,  or  if  his  father 
should  fail  in  business,  or  if  some  other  misfortune 
can  befall  him, —  all  will  be  well."  I  was  green 
enough  and  boy  enough  to  be  inwardly  indignant 
at  what  seemed  to  me  the  cynicism  of  the  philoso- 
pher.   But  I  did  not  then  know  that  when  he  was 
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eight  years  old  his  father  had  died,  and  that  to  the 
penury,  shall  I  say,  of  those  early  days  —  to  his 
mother's  determination  that  the  boy  should  be 
bred  at  Harvard  College,  to  the  careful  struggles 
by  which  each  penny  was  made  to  work  the 
miracles  of  the  broken  bread  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
—  he  owed,  or  thought  he  owed,  much  of  the 
vigor,  the  rigor,  and  the  manhood  of  his  life. 
"  Good  is  a  good  doctor,"  as  he  said  himself,  "  but 
bad  is  sometimes  a  better." 

Now,  it  is  not  my  place,  this  evening,  to  pro- 
nounce any  eulogy  upon  this  prophet.  I  am  not 
quite  a  fool.  Nor  am  I  to  analyze  his  work  or  re- 
state his  philosophy.  He  states  it  better  than  I 
can.  And  I  may  take  for  granted  that  those  who 
hear  me  can  repeat  the  favorite  instructions  which 
he  has  given  them,  and  can  themselves  rise  to  joy 
and  vigor  and  life,  as  they  recall  oracles  of  divine 
truth  from  his  poems. 

No ;  I  give  myself  one  duty  and  pleasure  to- 
night, and  I  will  try  for  nothing  else.  I  want  to 
show  how  this  great  leader  of  the  idealists  lives 
in  personal  touch,  glad  and  homely,  with  his  fel- 
low-men. I  want  to  show  that  he  is  not  afraid  to 
bring  his  idealism  to  test  in  the  practical  duty  of 
commonplace  life.  We,  who  knew  him,  talked 
with  him  and  loved  him,  know  that  he  found  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  He  found  God 
reigning  in  his  babe's  nursery;  at  the  post-office; 
when  he  pruned  his  apple-trees,  and  when  he  took 
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the  train  for  Boston.  We  want  you,  who  have  not 
seen  him,  to  believe  that  the  man  of  ideas  was 
thus  a  human  man,  a  man  with  men.  He  was  not 
a  dreamer.  He  was  an  actor.  He  taught  us  how 
to  live ;  and  he  did  so  because  he  lived  himself. 

Here  is  the  distinction  between  this  great  ideal- 
ist and  the  chiff-chaff  talkers  who  degrade  that 
name.  I  could,  perhaps,  draw  that  distinction 
most  easily  by  ridiculing  them.  Ridicule  is  always 
easy.  I  might  sketch  the  Pharisee  who  says,  "  Lord, 
Lord,"  but  does  not  the  things  which  he  says.  I 
should  in  that  way,  perhaps,  present  in  contrast 
more  clearly  the  true  religious  philosopher,  who 
goes  and  comes  as  a  man  among  men,  who  is  as 
sincere  as  he  bids  us  be.  But  we  may  leave  to 
Carlyle  that  abuse  of  shams  and  the  unreal  man. 
The  precious  thing  in  Emerson's  oracles  is  that 
he  abuses  nobody.  He  hardly  ridicules  any  one, 
though  his  sense  of  humor  is  so  keen.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  elevate  truth  and  honor,  and  he  will  not 
stop  to  vilify  falsehood  and  shame.  Dr.  Holmes 
has  drawn  this  contrast  very  neatly,  where  he  says 
that  in  their  forty  years'  correspondence  Emerson 
shows  how  he  loves  what  is  real,  while  Carlyle 
only  shows  how  he  hates  what  is  not  real. 

I  will  for  our  hour  together  follow  the  great  ex- 
ample. I  will  not  take  your  time  nor  mine  to  show 
what  he  was  not.  I  will  try  to  show  how,  while 
he  spoke  such  words  as  no  man  of  his  time  had 
spoken,  he  was  living  such  a  daily  life  as  gave 
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every  word  its  emphasis,  as  furnished  him  every 
minute  with  his  illustrations,  and  as  compelled 
those  of  us  who  saw  him,  listened  to  him,  and  knew 
him,  to  listen  to  the  word  he  spoke,  and  to  try  the 
counsel  for  our  lives. 

He  had  pulled  through  college  by  the  hardest, 
knowing  what  are  those  small  economies  which  so 
grieve  a  boy's  soul.  He  rejoiced  with  the  moment 
when  he  was  no  longer  a  charge  upon  his  mother, 
but  could  do  his  share  in  caring  for  her.  If  ever 
man  were  tempted  to  use  matchless  power  merely 
for  earning  money,  he  was  that  man.  "  Should 
he  turn  stones  into  bread  "  —  when  the  bread  was 
to  feed  his  mother?  To  that  question,  to  that 
temptation,  he  said,  "No!  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan  !  "  I  may  take  as  the  text  of  his  life  that 
sublime  passage  from  his  journal  written  as  he 
returned  from  Europe  in  1833  : 

"  The  highest  revelation  is  that  God  is  in  every 
man.  Milton  describes  himself  in  his  letter  to 
Diodati  as  enamoured  of  moral  perfection.  He 
did  not  love  it  more  than  I.  That  which  I  cannot 
yet  declare  has  been  my  angel  from  childhood 
until  now.  It  has  separated  me  from  men.  It  has 
watered  my  pillow.  It  has  driven  sleep  from  my 
bed.  It  has  tortured  me  for  my  guilt.  It  has 
inspired  me  with  hope.  It  cannot  be  defeated  by 
my  defeats.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  though  all 
the  martyrs  apostatize.  It  is  always  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed;  it  is  the  'open  secret'  of  the 
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universe.  And  it  is  only  the  feebleness  and  dust  of 
the  observer  that  makes  it  the  future ;  the  whole  is 
now  potentially  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  It  is 
not  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  red  and  angry  world- 
ling, coloring  as  he  affirms  his  unbelief,  to  say. 
Think  on  living  hereafter.  I  have  to  do  no  more 
than  you  with  that  question  of  another  life.  I 
believe  in  this  life.  I  believe  it  continues.  As 
long  as  I  am  here,  I  plainly  read  my  duties  as  writ 
with  pencil  of  fire.  They  speak  not  of  death, 
they  are  woven  of  immortal  thread." 

To  proclaim  this  gospel  wherever  men  will  hear, 
this  is  his  mission,  when  he  lands  in  his  own 
country  again. 

Observe,  now,  that  here  is  this  idealist  of  the 
idealists,  who  for  forty  years  of  life,  after  he  makes 
this  decision,  never  turns  his  back  on  daily  life  or  its 
petty  demands,  t  He  buys  his  mutton  and  potatoes 
like  the  most  practical  of  us.  If  he  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  hind-quarter  he  buys  the  fore-quarter. 
If  the  strawberries  are  too  dear  he  does  not  buy 
them.  And  you  may  search  through  diary  and 
letters  without  finding  one  word  of  complaint.  He 
who  has  proved  to  be  the  noblest  of  the  noble,  the 
most  famous  of  those  of  fame,  for  years  upon  years 
of  life  has  to  practise  a  severe  economy  in  his  af- 
fairs ;  and  he  takes  this  as  a  thing  of  course,  without 
a  whimper.  He  plants  his  apple-trees  like  the 
rest  of  us.  He  takes  care  of  them  like  the  rest  of 
us  :  badly,  like  most  of  us.    He  carries  his  letters 
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to  the  post-office,  and  waits  for  the  mail,  talking 
politics.  He  goes  to  the  town-meeting  and  listens 
more  than  he  talks.  He  manages  his  own  lecture 
courses,  and  makes  his  liberal  bargains  with  the 
poor  country  lyceums.  In  one  sense,  a  thousand 
million  billion  leagues  above  the  world,  he  is,  in 
the  other  sense,  of  the  world,  and  in  it,  like  you 
and  me.  He  makes  no  pretence  that  he  is  con- 
sorting only  with  Abdiel  and  Uriel,  with  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim.  Like  the  great  Leader  of  Life,  he 
eats  and  drinks,  when  there  is  need,  with  publicans 
and  sinners. 

This  signal  practical  habit  shows  itself,  in  a  good 
instance,  in  all  the  correspondence  with  Carlyle. 
Carlyle  is  a  man  to  whom  the  last  fifty  years  of 
England  and  America  owe  much.  It  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  any  man  of  thought,  in  either 
country,  who  has  rendered  any  essential  service  to 
either  country  in  that  time,  has  been  formed  largely 
by  Carlyle.  Between  Carlyle  and  Emerson  there 
is  a  world-wide  difference.  But  Carlyle  himself 
says,  "  You  are,  and  for  a  long  time  have  been,  the 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  who  I  felt  completely 
understood  what  I  was  saying."  Nay ;  it  may  be 
that  Emerson  gave  Carlyle  to  mankind.  It  seems 
as  if  his  encouragement,  his  sympathy,  were 
needed  to  save  the  sad,  dyspeptic  pessimist  when 
he  was  in  the  slough  of  despond.  It  was  Emer- 
son who  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and 
dragged  him  through. 
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Not  to  stop  to  argue  this,  let  me  ask  you  to  see 
how  at  the  beginning  Emerson  appears,  all  through, 
as  the  God  descending  from  heaven  to  straighten 
out  Carlyle's  practical  affairs.  He  remits  the  half- 
yearly  payments  for  the  American  editions.  He 
sends  the  first  funds  of  the  publication  of  "Sartor." 
He  never  chides  the  growler.  He  always  encour- 
ages. You  might  think  him  a  sensible  elder 
brother,  humoring  because  he  would  encourage 
the  wincing,  fretful,  unhappy  child  who  is  yet  to 
help  the  world. 

Emerson  told  me  once  that  when,  in  the  winter 
of  1848,  he  left  Liverpool  for  America,  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  the  young  poet,  accompanied  him 
to  the  ship  and  walked  the  deck  with  him  until  she 
sailed.  Clough  was  sad  for  his  departure.  He 
said,  "  You  leave  all  of  us  young  Englishmen 
without  a  leader.  Carlyle  has  led  us  into  the 
desert,  and  he  has  left  us  there."  Emerson  said 
to  him,  "  That  is  what  all  young  men  in  England 
have  said  to  me;"  and  he  placed  his  hand  on 
Clough's  head,  and  said,  "  I  ordain  you  Bishop  of 
all  England,  to  go  up  and  down  among  all  the 
young  men,  and  lead  them  into  the  promised 
land."  Alas  !  Clough  was  not  one  of  the  leaders 
of  men :  rather  a  listener  and  a  follower.  And 
the  young  men  of  England  and  America  were  left 
to  the  greater  lesson  of  the  Master  of  Life,  —  that 
every  life  must  for  itself  drink  from  the  infinite 
Fountain.    The  days  of  chieftains,  of  proconsuls, 
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of  dukes  and  barons,  are  gone  by;  the  day  of  the 
boss  and  the  magician  was  over  when  the  Master 
of  Life  spoke  the  Word.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  open  to  each  man  who  will  thunder  at  the  door. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  violence,  and  the 
sturdy  and  persevering,  and  only  they,  are  those 
who  take  it  by  force. 

Edward  Emerson's  memoir  of  his  father  is  one 
charming  idyl  of  home-life  in  Concord  which  is  full 
of  anecdotes  of  this  infinite  common-sense.  It  is 
an  illustration,  well-nigh  perfect,  of  the  application 
of  eternal  truth  to  finite  necessities,  the  needs  of 
the  place  and  time.  I  am  tempted  to  add  to  those 
a  little  reminiscence  which  early  in  life  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  needed  vision,  and  showed  me 
how  the  most  rare  philosopher,  because  of  the  fine- 
ness of  his  philosophy,  was  the  most  human  man. 

So  soon  as  quick  railway-trains  brought  to  Bos- 
ton, daily,  visitors  from  the  country  towns  around, 
who  went  back  at  night,  the  great  invention  re- 
quired new  machinery  to  provide  for  such  changes. 
Quite  early  in  this  affair,  the  Town  and  Country 
Club  was  proposed  in  Boston.  I  think  the  name 
was  Mr.  Emerson's,  and  perhaps  the  idea.  It  was 
made  of  men  who  wanted  a  handy  place  where  to 
write  a  note,  or  leave  a  parcel,  or  meet  a  friend  in 
the  crowded  hours  between  the  arrival  and  depart- 
ure of  their  trains.  Boston  has  never  quite  met 
the  need  to  this  hour.  The  rock  on  which  the 
craft  split  was  that  solid  rock  always  in  sight  in 
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such  beginnings,  —  the  stupidity  of  the  cranks. 
They  were  eager  that  this  practical  club  should 
consecrate  itself  to  "  hearing  papers  "  written  by 
people  who  could  find  no  other  audience.  This 
madness  for  "  hearing  papers  "  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  of  the  trifling  inconveniences  of  our  time. 
Two  parties  at  once  appeared  in  the  club,  —  the 
party  of  these  cranks,  and  the  party  of  working- 
men  who  wanted  a  place  to  eat  a  chop,  to  leave  an 
umbrella  or  borrow  one,  perhaps  to  lookup  a  date 
in  a  cyclopaedia,  perhaps  to  sleep  fifteen  minutes 
on  a  sofa.  Of  this  party,  hard  pressed  in  the  early 
discussions,  first,  second,  and  last,  Mr.  Emerson, 
the  great  idealist,  was  the  chivalrous  and  gallant 
leader.  Always  he  was  urging  the  need  of  prac- 
tical common-sense  and  management.  Always,  in 
our  many  defeats,  we  rallied  round  his  white 
plume.  And  when  the  club  died  an  early  death, 
—  died,  of  course,  of  its  undigested  papers, —  he 
had  no  tears  of  regret ;  for  to  the  very  last  he  had 
been  the  son  of  Anak  who  had  stood  by  its  prac- 
tical duties. 

I  see  ladies  before  me  to  whom  a  cup  of  beef- 
tea,  a  warm  mutton-chop,  a  place  for  a  carpet-bag, 
seem  matters  too  carnal  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
serious-minded  men.  Let  me  tell  to  them  a  more 
pathetic  story.  In  the  crowd  of  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial,  one  of  the  queens  of  our  American 
life  had  Mr.  Emerson  as  her  guest  at  Philadelphia 
as  he  studied  the  great  exhibition.    She  also  had 
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as  guests,  in  the  elastic  hospitality  of  her  charming 
home,  another  distinguished  New  Englander,  who 
had  brought  his  two  little  boys  to  see  the  show. 
It  happened  that  this  gentleman  was  suddenly 
called  out  of  the  house  for  many  hours  of  the 
night,  on  one  of  his  many  errands  of  mercy. 
Alas  !  one  of  his  little  boys  awoke  in  his  absence 
frightened  and  sick,  in  a  strange  house,  to  find  that 
his  father  was  gone.  His  wails  of  sorrow  waked 
his  little  brother,  and  both  then  joined  in  chorus. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  these  strains  reached 
the  distant  room  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  When, 
at  length,  she  did  run  to  the  relief  of  the  lonely 
little  strangers,  she  found  that  the  great  idealist 
was  before  her.  There  he  was,  petting  and  sooth- 
ing and  comforting  those  lonely  children,  who 
were  thus  learning,  in  the  dim  midnight,  the  no- 
blest lesson  of  the  most  divine  philosophy.  They 
were  learning  it  in  the  practical  teaching  of  the 
great  Idealist  of  the  world. 

I  received  another  personal  lesson  in  the  critical 
year  of  the  Irish  famine.  At  that  time  we  were 
receiving  from  Ireland  the  first  great  wave  of  the 
enforced  emigration.  The  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  had  sent  the  poor  Irish  people  to  America, 
because  they  would  starve  at  home.  In  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  young  minister's  eagerness,  I  and  my 
friends  in  Worcester  were  trying  to  meet  the  occa- 
sion, wholly  new  to  us  all,  which  was  offered  by 
the  arrival  of  these  starving  hordes.    Mr.  Emer- 
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son  was  my  guest  at  the  time,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"  Do  you  know,  they  are  so  fond  of  potatoes  that 
we  cannot  make  them  touch  Indian  meal!"  — 
"  Ah,"  said  this  philosopher  of  the  philosophers, 
this  man  who,  you  would  say,  was  swinging  upon 
rainbows,  "you  should  not  have  sent  them  Indian 
meal.    You  should  have  sent  them  hot  cakes." 

It  must  have  been,  I  think,  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  the  second  year  of  the  war,  that  I  met  by  in- 
vitation eight  or  nine  gentlemen  in  a  private  parlor 
in  Beacon  Street,  for  conference  on  a  public  mat- 
ter. The  subject  was  the  necessity  of  the  broad- 
est, freest,  and  strongest  work  for  enforcing  the 
principles  involved  in  the  struggle,  that  they  might 
not  be  forgotten  in  our  eagerness  for  recruiting 
and  the  crash  of  arms.  It  was  a  war  for  ideas, 
and  those  ideas  must  not  be  forgotton.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  clear  that  black  men  must  fight  for 
their  freedom  and  their  country.  But  there  was 
still  no  small  sect  of  Northern  men  who  said  they 
would  not  die  in  the  same  ranks  with  niggers. 
Again,  it  was  necessary  that  every  smallest  printing- 
office  in  an  American  town,  from  which  was  pub- 
lished a  newspaper,  should  be  fully  informed,  every 
week,  as  to  the  moral  conditions  of  the  great  dis- 
cussion. Once  more,  was  it  not  time  that  the 
army,  on  which  all  depended,  should  have  its  own 
journal,  alive  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
patriotism,  to  be  a  message  of  the  Eternal  Truth, 
as  well  as  an  instructor  in  tactics  and  strategy? 
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In  that  evening  meeting  of  eight  or  nine  men  of 
action,  I  had  almost  said  of  course,  was  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  His  word,  as  always,  was  a 
practical  word  for  the  time.  With  such  voices  as 
those  of  Martin  Brimmer,  of  John  Murray  Forbes, 
of  James  L.  Little,  —  leaders  in  affairs  in  New 
England,  —  you  heard  the  voice  of  this  prophet  of 
the  idea,  as  much  a  man  of  affairs  as  they.  That 
night,  in  that  Beacon-street  parlor,  the  plan  of  the 
"Army  and  Navy  Journal"  was  born.  The  little 
company  formed  itself  into  the  Loyal  Publication 
Society,  and  the  hundreds  of  broadsides  issued  by 
that  company  were  there  provided  for. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  speaking  to  some  Connect- 
icut man,  who  remembers  the  doubts  and  fears  as 
to  the  election  in  Connecticut  of  that  autumn, 
when  Joe  Hawley  and  half  the  honest  young  men 
in  Connecticut  were  a  thousand  miles  away  at  the 
front  lugging  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  among 
cypress-trees  and  magnolias.  It  was  feared  that 
the  other  half  might  be  out-voted  by  copperheads, 
saloon-keepers,  and  other  traitors.  If  there  be  such 
a  man  in  this  audience,  let  me  ask  him  to  hunt  up 
the  electioneering  documents  of  that  Connecticut 
campaign.  Among  them  he  will  find  two,  at  least, 
from  the  prophet-pen  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

"  The  Yankee  Plato,"  some  one  calls  him.  If 
you  mean  a  Plato  who  is  not  afraid  to  test  the  In- 
finite Idea,  as  he  turns  the  grindstone  of  to-day, 
the  name  is  the  fit  one. 
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My  object  is  achieved  if  I  can  make  you  read 
the  oracles  of  this  prophet  with  the  certainty  that 
you  can  apply  them  before  the  day  has  gone  by. 

I  turn  unwillingly  from  such  reminiscences  to 
other  considerations  which  I  ought  not  to  pass  by. 
A  question  has  been  discussed,  perhaps  more  than 
it  deserves,  as  to  the  training  which  made  this 
prophet  what  he  was.  Was  there  anything  in  the 
schools  in  which  he  was  bred  which  shall  account 
for  him  or  his. work?  And  in  that  discussion 
some  of  the  lies  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  beginning 
have  been  uttered. 

For  myself,  I  believe  it  is  idle  to  state  very 
definitely  what  were  the  particular  steps  of  the 
ladder  by  which  any  great  man  rose  to  the  position 
which  he  holds  above  the  rest  of  us ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  great  use  in  our  discussing 
the  elements  which  went  to  Emerson's  education. 
I  have  satisfied  my  own  conscience  by  saying  that 
he-  did  not  borrow  from  any  Hegel  or  Fichte  or 
other  German  idealist  or  metaphysician.  I  might 
satisfy  myself  by  saying  that  his  thought,  as  his 
utterance,  is  purely  of  New  England  growth.  In- 
deed, if  we  are  to  speak  of  evolution,  his  prophecy 
is  clearly  a  direct  outgrowth  and  result  of  Chan- 
ning's  ministry  and  prophecy. 

As  I  read  Channing  and  his  life,  and  as  I  remem- 
ber personally  his  effect  on  the  people  of  his  time, 
I  am  amused  by  the  half-way  estimate  which  they 
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formed  of  his  work  and  power.  Here  was  Chan- 
ning preaching  in  Federal-street  pulpit  the  noblest 
and  highest  idealism.  He  was  preaching  the 
absolute  intimacy  of  God  with  man.  Now  that 
we  have  his  diaries  and  his  early  letters,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Channing,  from  the  time  he  was  twenty 
up,  was  seeking  God  if  haply  he  might  find  Him. 
He  was  mystic  of  the  mystics — Francis  of  Assisi 
not  more  so,  Jacob  Behme  nor  Scougal  not  more 
so  —  in  his  eagerness  to  listen  to  the  present  God. 
When  he  spoke  he  was  speaking  the  oracles  of 
the  present  God.  And  when  in  his  closet  he 
prayed,  he  was  begging  God  to  help  him  through. 

Such  a  man,  shall  I  say  with  the  infinite  modesty 
which  belongs  to  such  a  position,  was  prophesying 
from  week  to  week  in  the  pulpit  of  Federal  Street. 
He  was  speaking  to  a  body  of  intellectual,  well- 
educated  people,  to  people  of  great  courage,  de- 
cision, promptness,  not  to  say  shrewdness,  who 
covered  the  world  with  their  commerce,  and  who 
meant  to  make  Boston  the  moral  and  intellectual 
capital  of  the  world.  I  think  there  never  was  such 
a  set  of  determined  future-makers,  men  of  money 
and  men  of  ideas,  as  were  those  Phillipses  and 
Quincys  and  Appletons  and  Perkinses,  to  whom 
he  spoke.  Now,  these  people,  and  all  Cambridge, 
and  half  of  Boston,  took  the  idea  that  Channing 
wrought  his  wonders  by  a  certain  intellectual 
power.  He  had  written  his  great  essays  on  Mil- 
ton and  Napoleon,  which  had  won  admiration  even 
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in  the  lofty  circles  of  dignified  England.  At  the 
very  time  when  the  EdinburgJi  said  nobody  read 
an  American  book,  English  readers  were  reading 
those  essays.  And  so  all  critical  Boston,  not  to 
say  all  religious  Boston,  took  it  into  its  head  that 
Channing  wrought  his  miracles  by  the  clearness 
of  his  intellect.  People  thought  he  had  a  certain 
veiled  trick  of  elocution  in  that  quiet  manner 
which,  in  fact,  did  not  know  any  of  the  tricks  of 
the  rhetorician.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  they 
"  knew  how  Channing  did  it,"  as  if  Channing  had 
any  method.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  as  impossible 
for  men  to  tell  his  method  as  it  is  for  Mr.  Langley 
to-day  to  tell  what  is  the  method  of  the  hawk  or 
the  gull  sweeping  over  the  ocean.  The  glory  of 
Channing  was  that  he  had  no  method ;  that  he 
sought  God  and  found  Him,  and  then  told  what 
God  had  to  say  to  him. 

Waldo  Emerson  had  strayed  from  the  decorous 
preaching  of  Chauncy  Place,  to  hear  these  God- 
inspired  words  of  Channing  in  Federal  Street. 
Waldo  Emerson  was  one  of  those  men  —  there  are 
never  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  such  in  any  age 
—  who,  when  they  listen  to  a  prophet,  believe  that 
the  prophet  is  in  earnest.  Ninety-nine  people  out 
of  a  hundred  act  as  if  they  believed  that  the 
prophet  is  posing,  and  is  simply  saying  phrases 
with  nominative  cases  and  verbs  and  objectives, 
which  he  has  found  out  how  to  arrange  by  certain 
rules  of  grammar.    But  Waldo  Emerson  was  one 
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of  the  few  who  believe  a  true  man  when  they  hear 
him.  And  anybody  who  will  sit  down  and  read 
a  dozen  of  the  central  discourses  of  Channing  — 
perhaps  there  are  not  more  to  read  — will  see  that, 
given  a  young  enthusiast,  brave  as  was  Emerson 
and  true  as  was  Emerson,  and  given  a  preacher  as 
near  to  God  as  Ellery  Channing  was,  it  was  im- 
possible that  when  that  young  enthusiast  came  to 
speak  he  should  not  speak  somewhat  as  Emerson 
spoke.  He  turns  aside  from  all  this  interpretation 
of  texts,  from  all  this  study  of  the  subjunctive  and 
the  optative,  from  all  this  balancing  of  one  author- 
ity in  history  against  another  authority —  he  shall 
turn  aside  from  all  this,  and  listen  now  to  the 
voice  of  the  living  God,  and  proclaim  that  voice 
as  it  now  comes  to  him. 

While  he  was  preaching  every  Sunday  of  his 
life,  before  he  had  published  either  of  his  books 
which  we  now  call  most  important,  the  hue  and  cry 
was  started  all  around  us  that  he  was  introducing  a 
German  philosophy  or  German  infidelity.  These 
words,  I  might  almost  say  of  course,  were  most 
frequently  spoken  by  those  who  never  read  a  word 
of  German  in  their  lives,  and  could  not  have  read 
a  German  sentence  to  save  their  lives.  They  were 
spoken  by  those  who  at  other  times  would  have 
thanked  God  that  they  knew  nothing  of  German 
theology,  of  German  religion,  or  of  German  phil- 
osophy. Certainly  I  am  not  speaking  as  one  who 
dreads  German  infidelity  or  German  philosophy. 
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We  are  all  receiving  too  much  from  Germany 
every  day,  and  have  been  receiving  too  much  from 
Germany  every  day  for  a  century,  for  any  man 
who  is  not  a  fool  to  borrow  such  language.  But  I 
am  eager  to  say,  in  showing  what  Emerson  was 
and  what  he  did,  that  the  charge  from  the  begin- 
ning that  he  borrowed  from  German  writers  was 
ludicrously  false.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  his 
first  visit  to  Europe  he  passed  by  Germany.  He 
did  not  set  foot  there.  He  did  not  go  to  one  of  the 
universities,  or  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  dis- 
tinguished German  writer.  He  says  himself,  in 
one  of  his  early  letters,  that  he  never  read  any 
German  except  the  fifty  volumes  of  Goethe.  He 
read  Goethe,  not  because  he  liked  Goethe's  phil- 
osophy, for  as  he  says  again  and  again  he  hated 
it;  he  read  Goethe,  as  he  read  the  books  of  all 
other  men  who  were  many-sided  men  and  who  had 
so  looked  at  the  world. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  been  at  the  pains  to  register 
Emerson's  quotations.  As  he  says,  they  are  "  like 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes."  His  list  is  of 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
from  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  different  in- 
dividuals. Of  this  vast  number,  there  are  twenty- 
seven  favorites  whom  Emerson  cities  twenty  times 
or  more.  Among  the  twenty-seven,  there  is  but 
one  German  writer,  and  that  is  Goethe  —  Goethe, 
with  regard  to  whom  he  was  always  breaking  lances 
with  Carlyle,  and  of  whom  he  has  said  the  bitterest 
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things,  perhaps,  which  have  been  said  about  any 
man  of  our  time.  Coleridge,  who  had  initiated 
England  into  German  thought,  only  comes  out  at 
the  end  of  the  list  of  twenty-seven.  In  later  life, 
so  large-minded  a  man,  so  many-sided  a  man,  as 
Emerson  read  German  authors  as  he  read  the 
other  leading  authors  of  his  time.  But  it  is  clear 
to  any  man  who  follows  the  line  of  his  thought 
and  his  work  that  the  prophet  began  to  prophesy, 
and  to  mark  out  the  line  of  his  prophecy,  without 
any  reference  to  the  other  prophets  of  his  time. 
He  was  what  his  own  New  England  had  made 
him ;  and  this  was  a  child  of  God  who  chose  to  go 
to  God  for  instructions.  He  was  at  the  head- 
quarters, and  he  chose  to  commune  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  was  ready  to  talk  with  the 
other  aides;  he  liked  to  talk  with  the  other  aides. 
But  he  listened  every  day  to  know  what  the  great 
Commander  had  to  say  to  him.  And  no  interpre- 
tation of  that  word  by  any  of  these  aides  —  brothers 
and  sisters  of  his  —  could  turn  him  from  the  Father. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Emerson. 

There  are  possibly  ten,  probably  not  so  many, 
such  men  in  the  nineteen  centuries  which  we  mark 
as  the  centuries  of  the  new  life  —  men  who  have 
been  great  teachers  of  others,  because  they  received 
their  instructions  at  first-hand.  There  have  been 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  others,  men  and 
women,  who  have  pretended  so  to  speak,  and  have 
pretended  so  to  receive  the  original  instructions, 
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but  who  have  been  tempted  by  this  chirping  of  a 
sparrow  on  one  side,  or  this  thundering  of  an  army 
on  the  other,  or  this  diapason  of  an  organ,  or  this 
song  of  an  enchantress.  What  is  interesting  is 
that  the  great  world  makes  no  mistakes  in  its 
judgments  of  the  prophets.  You  may  imitate  a 
prophet  in  his  dress,  in  his  dialect,  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  in  the  shake  of  his  finger ;  he  may  stand 
before  you  on  the  same  platform  where  the  other 
prophet  stood,  and  he  may  prophesy  never  so  deftly 
in  the  same  accents  with  which  the  prophet  proph- 
esied ;  but  he  deceives  nobody.  Nobody  listens, 
nobody  remembers,  nobody  cares.  The  utmost 
that  even  the  newspapers  say  of  him  is  that  he 
"made  an  extraordinary  effort;  "  and  they  name  it 
perfectly. 

Mr.  Emerson  himself  had  a  story  —  I  forget 
whether  I  heard  it  in  a  lecture  or  in  conversation  — 
about  a  New  England  come-outer  who  went  into 
a  hat-shop  and  selected  for  himself  a  costly  hat. 
The  hat  was  put  up,  and  the  dealer  supposed  he 
was  to  be  paid,  but  the  man  whom  he  had  thought 
to  be  a  purchaser  said  simply,  "Oh,  I  pay  nothing 
for  anything.  I  am  the  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  money."  The  poor  dealer  had  a  note  to  meet 
at  the  bank  that  day,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  do 
it ;  he  looked  with  dumb  delight  upon  his  customer, 
and  said,  "  I  wish  to  God,  sir,  that  nobody  else 
believed  in  money  !  Take  the  hat,  with  my  thanks 
to  you  for  coming  for  it."    Mr.  Emerson  would 
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say  this  was  all  spontaneous,  it  was  natural,  on  the 
part  of  the  customer  and  on  the  part  of  the  trader. 
But  when,  the  next  day,  another  man,  who  had 
heard  the  story,  came  into  the  shop  and  selected 
for  himself  his  hat  and  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  money,  the  dealer  refused  the  imitator,  where 
he  had  accepted  so  readily  the  inventor.  And 
Emerson  drew  the  moral  from  the  story  which  I 
want  to  draw  now.  A  prophet  who  speaks  the 
word  that  comes  to  him  from  the  living  God, 
speaks,  I  may  say,  with  the  living  God's  power. 
But  he  who  imitates  the  prophet  has  no  spell. 

Poor  man,  he  was  himself  surrounded  with  co- 
horts, with  legions,  of  these  imitators.  Every 
lazy  dog  who  did  not  want  to  work,  every  igno- 
rant scholar  who  did  not  want  to  study,  every  weak- 
minded  brother  who  hated  law,  would  drift,  as  by 
some  terrible  central  attraction,  to  Concord,  and 
lay  at  Emerson's  feet  the  tribute  of  his  laziness, 
his  ignorance,  his  lawlessness,  or,  in  general,  his 
folly.  These  were  the  bitter  seeds  in  the  food  and 
drink  of  the  last  half  of  his  life,  when  his  name  and 
fame  had  gone  into  all  lands. 

Dear  man,  he  was  as  tolerant  of  such  folly  as 
a  saint  should  be.  He  would  pass  all  lines  of 
Philistine  discretion  in  his  welcome  of  such  tramps 
at  his  hospitable  door.  There  is  a  very  amusing 
letter  of  Carlyle,  when  a  few  of  them  joined  Bronson 
Alcott  on  his  return  from  England  to  America. 
The  whole  story  would  be  terribly  tragic  were  it 
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not  desperately  comic.  Hoping,  as  I  suppose,  for 
a  few  weeks  or  months  of  rest  from  a  chatter  which 
must  have  become  deadly  tiresome  when  you  had 
it  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year, 
the  Concord  friends  of  Bronson  Alcott  arranged 
that  he  should  travel  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  a  summer  and  autumn.  Alas  !  so  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  England  he  met  with  many  friends 
more  tiresome  than  himself,  as  the  Scripture  would 
say.  They  immediately  called  a  convention.  In 
that  convention  they  immediately  voted  that 
America  was  the  place  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  and  New  England  the  corner  of  America 
where  that  redemption  should  begin.  And  so, 
before  Concord  had  well  turned  round  in  the  quiet 
luxury  of  that  summer,  Alcott  returned  —  it  is 
quite  like  the  New  Testament  parable — with  these 
others,  so  much  worse  chatterers  than  himself,  pro- 
posing to  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  so  that  the 
last  state  of  Concord  should  be  much  worse  than 
the  first.  It  is  of  these  coadjutors  in  the  work  of 
restoring  society  that  Carlyle  wrote,  most  patheti- 
cally, to  Emerson,  of  what  he  called  "  Alcott's 
English  tail :  " 

"  Bottomless  imbeciles  ought  not  be  seen  in 
company  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  has 
already  some  listening  to  him  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  The  tail  has  an  individual  or  two  of  that 
genus,  and  the  rest  is  mainly  yet  undecided.  For 
example,  I  knew  old  —  myself,  and  can  testify,  if 
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you  will  believe  me,  that  few  greater  blockheads 
broke  the  world's  bread  in  his  day  —  if  blockhead 
may  mean  exasperated  imbecile  and  the  ninth 
part  of  a  thinker.  Have  a  care  of  such,  I  always 
say  to  myself,  and  to  you,  which  you  forgive  me.  " 

But  the  certain  insight  of  a  child  of  God  guarded 
Emerson  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  behind 
and  before.  The  angel's  blazing  sword  protected 
the  gateway  of  the  palace.  And  the  sturdy  com- 
mon-sense which  in  all  that  I  have  said  I  have 
been  trying  to  illustrate,  saved  him,  not  from  the 
annoyance,  but  from  what  for  the  rest  of  us  would 
be  the  positive  danger,  of  such  companionships. 

The  Dervish  whined  to  Said, 

"Thou  didst  not  tarry  while  I  prayed." 

But  Saadi  answered, 

"  Once  with  man-like  love  and  fear 

I  gave  thee  for  an  hour  my  ear, 

I  kept  the  sun  and  stars  at  bay, 

And  love,  for  words  thy  tongue  could  say, 

I  cannot  sell  my  heaven  again 

For  all  that  rattles  in  thy  brain. " 

The  Saviour  led  God's  children  to  their  Father, 
and  left  them  there.  If  you  need  to  carry  out  the 
figure  involved  in  the  words  father  and  child,  the 
Saviour  bade  them  climb  their  Father's  knees, 
nestle  in  His  arms,  trust  His  full  love,  tell  Him 
everything,  and  listen  to  everything.  From  his 
time  to  our  time,  millions  of  men  and  millions  of 
women  have  taken  Him  at  His  word,  have  trusted 
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the  fulness  of  a  Father's  love,  and  have  trusted  it 
not  in  vain.  But,  as  I  said,  there  are  not  more 
then  ten  prophets  who  have  so  lived  in  the  Father's 
life,  who  have  so  partaken  of  the  divine  nature,  who 
have  so  created  as  God  creates,  and  so  spoken 
with  the  simplicity  with  which  God  speaks,  that 
they  have  swayed  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  great 
host  of  their  times  who  heard  them.  The  cynic 
might  say  that  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six 
such  persons  in  the  nineteen  centuries.  The  last 
of  such  prophets  is  he  whose  birth  we  celebrate 
to-day.  For  the  people  who  speak  this  English 
tongue  which  he  so  loved,  and  in  which  he  breathed 
his  word,  he  speaks  the  word  so  that  they  must 
hear.  A  new-born  child  is  a  "  bud  of  God."  Car- 
lyle's  word,  when  it  is  true,  is  for  him  the  "word  of 
God."  The  steamship's  shuttle,  as  it  dashes  back 
and  forth  across  the  ocean,  is  the  message  of  God. 
"  In  God,"  again,  when  we  read  this  prophet's 
word,  "  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
As  we  read  these  words,  and  as  we  re-read  them 
once  more,  —  looking  backward  is  it,  or  forward  is 
it,  —  we  see  how  God  is  all  and  in  all.  This  is  no 
alien  life  which  sets  the  elm-leaf  dancing  against 
the  blue.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  life  which  I 
draw  in,  in  the  joy  of  this  new-born  day.  It  is  the 
same  life  with  which  my  baby  lives,  as  she  exults 
in  the  joy  of  being.  Once  more,  when  I  listen  to 
his  prophet  word,  I  know  what  was  meant  when 
I  was  told  that  if  I  am  a  child  of  God  I  shall 
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know  Him  and  His  kingdom  —  nay,  that  I  may 
myself  enter  into  the  majesty  of  that  empire,  if 
I  will  become  as  a  little  child. 

I  do  not  say,  I  do  not  need  to  say,  that  the 
prophet  who  thus  exalts  me  for  the  moment,  who 
lifts  me  above  dust  and  smoke  and  things,  into 
the  ether  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  present  heaven  — 
I  do  not  say  that  he  understands  all  the  work  of 
God  as  He  handles  matter,  or  that  he  explains  it. 
Why  should  he  understand  it?  Why  should  he 
explain  it?  It  is  enough  if  he  comprehend  it,  if 
he  succeed  when  he  bids  his  life  beat  with  the 
pulses  of  infinite  life,  if  he  rise  to  so  high  a  plane 
that  he  looks  beyond  the  horizon  of  earth,  beyond 
the  horizon  of  Arcturus  and  Orion,  if  he  knows 
what  is  the  more  abundant  life  which  the  Saviour 
promises  to  you  and  me.  To  avoid  the  temptation  of 
explaining;  the  temptation  of  earth  and  flesh,  of 
writing  down  on  tablets  the  mechanical  laws  which 
regulate  friction  and  pain  and  hatred  and  cruelty 
and  the  other  accidents  of  time  and  flesh,  —  to  avoid 
the  temptation  of  throwing  away  life  upon  such 
conundrums, — this  gives  the  true  prophet  his  in- 
finite empire.  And  in  him  whom  we  celebrate  to- 
night, whom  we  shall  remember  to-morrow  and 
with  every  day  of  the  next  year  whether  we  would 
or  no,  there  was  the  glad  certainty  that  he  could 
use  these  things  of  time  so  that  the  very  angels  of 
light  should  receive  him — yes,  while  he  was  using 
them  —  into  their  everlasting  habitations.    In  the 
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town-meeting  of  Concord,  in  the  State  Street  of 
Boston,  as  he  spoke  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  as  he  bought 
his  dinner  of  the  butcher  or  of  the  fisherman,  he 
could  go  and  come  as  the  living  child  of  a  living 
God,  who,  for  God's  present  purpose,  was  going 
about  his  Father's  business.  This  vision,  as  of 
Apollo  dwelling  with  Admetus,  as  of  Prometheus 
drawing  fire  from  heaven  to  make  clay  live,  as  of 
Mango  Copac  walking  down  from  the  celestial 
heights  of  the  Andes  that  the  Peruvians  might 
rightly  cultivate  their  potatoes  and  lead  their  llamas 
to  the  fountain,  is  a  vision  which  this  prophet 
fulfilled  as  he  went  and  came,  as  he  made  a  sacra- 
ment of  a  cup  of  cold  water  as  he  gave  it  to  you, 
as  his  common  words  exalted  themselves  into  the 
oracles  of  his  time. 

I  remember  no  other  such  instance  of  visible 
victory  waiting  in  one's  own  lifetime  upon  manly 
determination.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear, 
in  1837,  the  address  which  Dr.  Holmes  calls  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  American  litera- 
ture,—  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  of  July  at 
Cambridge.  So  I  can  remember  the  surprise  — 
shall  I  say  the  indignation  —  which  the  simple, 
solid,  disconnected  phrases  of  that  address  awak- 
ened among  those  who  heard.  I  remember  the 
covert  criticism  of  the  gay  dinner-party  which 
followed.  I  remember  how  afterwards  men  and 
women  freely  said  he  was  crazy.  Alas  !  1  have  on 
paper  my  own  school-boy  doubts  whether  he  ap- 
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preciated  the  occasion.  It  happened  to  me,  forty 
years  after,  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  homes  in 
America,  some  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
on  that  easy  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  among 
all  the  fresh  comforts  which  make  a  palace  as 
desirable  a  home  as  a  log  cabin,  to  find  on  the 
table  of  my  hostess,  who  is  herself  one  of  the 
leaders  of  to-day,  a  new  edition  of  this  oration  of 
forty  years  before.  I  read  it  then,  with  absolute 
amazement.  If  you  will  look  at  it  to-night  when 
you  go  home,  you  will  share  that  amazement. 
For  I  could  not  find  one  extravagance.  I  could 
not  find  one  word  which  should  shock  the  most 
timid.  It  was  impossible  to  understand  where 
the  craziness  came  in.  So  had  he  led  the  age  in 
those  forty  years,  or  so  had  the  God  who  sent 
him  into  the  world  led  it,  that  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  over  and  over  again.  The  extravagance 
of  one  day  had  become  the  commonplace  of 
another. 

He  delivered  the  second  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration 
in  the  year  1867.  I  had  the  happiness  to  be 
present,  and  to  hear  him  again.  No  one  then  said 
that  he  was  extravagant,  no  one  said  that  he  was 
insane.  No  one  found  those  grave  or  playful  utter- 
ances exceptional.  Here  were  a  thousand  of  the 
best-trained  men  and  women  of  New  England, 
delighted  that  he  lived,  delighted  that  they  had 
one  opportunity  more  to  hear  the  silver  voice  and 
to  take  home  the  infinite  lesson.    He  had  not 
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lived  in  vain ;  and  his  reward  came  to  him  in  the 
world  which  he  had  served. 

And  you  and  I,  if  we  are  rightly  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  this  life,  if  we  are  wisely  to  celebrate 
it,  are  to  do  so,  not  by  writing  addresses  about  him, 
or  listening  to  them,  nor  by  joining  in  functions 
in  his  honor,  but  by  drinking  at  the  fountain 
where  he  drank,  and  living  with  the  life  of  the  Over- 
soul  who  inspired  him. 

From  Thee,  Great  God,  we  spring,  to  Thee  we  tend, — 
Path,  Motive,  Guide,  Original,  and  End. 

He  found  out  that  these  are  true  words.  They 
are  poetry  because  they  are  true.  This  is  no  Ori- 
ental exaggeration ;  this  is  no  fineness  of  rhetoric. 
Here  is  the  eternal  truth  which  makes  human  life 
divine,  as  it  makes  God's  present  love  so  human- 
In  that  life,  the  life  infinite,  abundant  with  all  God's 
joy  and  strength,  this  prophet,  and  all  prophets, 
command  you  and  me  to  live.  They  command  us, 
they  implore  us,  they  beckon,  they  quicken  us;  if 
we  are  wise,  they  compel  us.  We  rise,  so  that  we 
may  see  with  its  infinite  perspective.  We  obey, 
so  that  we  command  with  its  infinite  power.  We 
listen,  so  that  we  may  speak  with  its  simple  truth. 
We  live,  so  that  we  may  enter  into  infinite  joy. 
We  are  all  kings,  we  are  all  priests,  we  are  all 
children  of  God,  and  with  joy  we  acknowledge 
that  we  must  go  about  our  Father's  business. 

We  rightly  celebrate  him  when,  with  his  sim- 
plicity, we  also  live  in  the  infinite  and  universal  life. 
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